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admit the jurisdiction of a hostile power in England.
But in the Prayer Book she displayed her wish to
satisfy both parties and to bring them both into the
Church. And so, on vital points, its language is
studiously ambiguous ; it admits, as it was intended
to admit, of two diametrically opposite interpretations,
both of which can be justified by an appeal to the
theological writings of that time. The acceptance of
the Prayer Book by the vast majority of the clergy
is the strongest proof that it was regarded as a
compromise, and the resignation of the bishops may
be attributed to political, rather than to religious
motives. It is very improbable that the bishops and
the clergy differed in their views. It is conceivable
that their position, which involved, in those days,
more .or .-less close intercourse with the sovereign,
was by no means pleasant when that sovereign was
opposed to them in her political views ; and this is
certainly a more reasonable explanation than to
suppose that the episcopal bench enjoyed an almost
complete monopoly of spirituality. History goes to
show that scruples of conscience have been more
readily felt in the lower, than in the higher, ranks
in the Church. By the mass of the people these
measures were regarded as merely preparatory, and
the Commons were anxious to make a much more
decided advance in the direction of Calvinism.

It was the zeal with which the Catholics supported
the claims of Mary, the publication of the papal bull
of deposition, and the arrival of the Jesuit mission-
aries in England, which compelled Elizabeth, not
indeed to modify the doctrines of the Church, but